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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE NEW BEAUTY 

Quoiqu'il arrive, ces premieres armies de notre siicle annoncent une 
floraison qui sera parmi les plus riches. Et il fait bon de vivre en ces 
heures de rude combat pour la capture de la beauti nouvelle. Fritz-R. 
Vanderpyl and Guy-Charles Cros in the Mercure de France, December 
1, 1912. 

Of the countless offerings of verse which have reached 
us during the last half-year the greater number have 
been pathetically ingenuous in their intellectual attitude. 
Numerous books and more numerous manuscripts appeal 
importunately for time and space, whose eager authors 
seem as unaware of the twentieth century as if they had 
spent these recent years in an Elizabethan manor-house 
or a vine-clad Victorian cottage. This is true even of 
certain ones who assert their modernism by rhyming of 
slums and strikes, or by moralizing in choppy odes, or 
in choppier prose mistaken for vers libre, upon some 
social or political problem of the day. 

It is not a question of subject, nor yet of form, this 
new beauty which must inspire every artist worthy of 
the age he lives in. The poet is not a follower, but a 
leader; he is a poet not because he can measure words 
or express patly current ideas, but because the new 
beauty is a vision in his eyes and a passion in his heart, 
and because he must strain every sinew of his spirit to 
reveal it to the world. He can not resign his ancient 
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prophetic office; and the technique of its fulfilment — the 
style which he achieves with joyous ease or more or less 
painful labor, according to his temperament — neces- 
sarily can not satisfy him until it matches the beauty of 
the vision. 

All this is so obvious as to be usually forgotten. Art 
in general, and poetry in particular, are regarded as a 
decoration of life, not as its very pulse and heart-beat, 
inevitable like a sunrise or a flower. Being a decoration, 
it becomes a side-issue, something extraneous, a matter 
of pleasing fancies and pretty patterns, which may be 
taken conveniently from the past and modified for 
modern uses. And so each generation imposes its opinion 
on the next, and the poet, who should be born and brought 
up to freedom, finds himself shut up in ready-made con- 
ventions and prejudices. If he is weakly inspired, his 
little gleam of the new beauty will be extinguished and 
forgotten, and he will go along imitating the masters and 
pottering with inessentials. And even though he is a 
giant in strength and an apostle in faith, whose vision 
of the new beauty would lead him through fire and sword, 
storm and shame, he must yet spend a heavy toll of his 
precious power in fighting the lords of things as they 
are, in destroying barriers and winning through to 
freedom. 

If poetry is to have its share of that promised efflores- 
cence which is to be "among the richest" this old world 
has known; if the signs do not fail, and it is indeed "good 
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to live in this time of rude struggle for the capture of the 
new beauty," then our poets would seem to be in need 
of courage. They should pay less attention to old forms 
which have been worn thin by five centuries of English 
song. They should return rather to first principles, feel 
as if poetry were new, and they the first to forge rhythmic 
chains for the English language. 

Poetry has given space, and will doubtless give more, 
to voices and fashions more or less reminiscent, con- 
vinced that it is only by such trial ventures that Some 
men can discover their true place. A talent which 
seems authentic should be encouraged, even if it begins 
in a thin soprano or a rather raucous bass. The master- 
piece is always a rarity, and it blooms not in a desert 
but in the midst of lesser growth. We have printed 
sonnets, but always with the arriere pensee that the sonnet 
is an exhausted form, whose every possible shade of 
cadence has been worked out and repeated until there 
are no more surprises left in it. Modern drama is wait- 
ing to be written, is part of that new beauty to be cap- 
tured, but it will hardly be caught in classic or Elizabethan 
garments. Poetic narrative may have a future as great 
as its past, but it is rather late in the day for sea-dog 
epics like Mr. Noyes' Drake, and buccaneer ballads of 
blood and fire. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
Mr. Masefield captures the new beauty in his tales of 
present-day squalor and struggle told in swinging Byronic 
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verse; for his plots strike melodramatic attitudes and his 
lines have an old familiar stride. 

It may be that alien hands will uncover the new 
treasure, that in this twentieth-century welter of nations 
the beauty of the English language must be rediscovered 
by some Russian immigrant or some traveler from 
Turkestan. Today it is not a poet of Anglo-Saxon race 
but a Hindoo with divinatory power in English, who has 
the keenest vision of the new beauty, and the richest 
modern message, not only for the millions who speak his 
mother-tongue but also for those far-scattered millions 
who carry Shakespeare's mother-tongue over the world. 
If the great achievement of the twentieth century is to 
be its making friends of East and West, it may be that 
the one most important episode of England's rule over 
India will be the teaching of her language to Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. 

It may be premature to express an opinion founded 
largely upon still unpublished translations from the 
Bengali. But this Hindoo shows us how provincial we 
are; England and America are little recently annexed 
corners of the ancient earth, and their poets should peer 
out over sea-walls and race-walls and pride-walls, and 
learn their own littleness and the bigness of the world. 

H.M. 
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